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At the meeting at which this address was delivered the recommenda- 
tions found on page i6 were endorsed by the College Section of the Illinois 
State Teachers' Association, and were then approved by the Asso- 
ciation, the action of each body being unanimous. A committee 
was appointed, and directed to bring the matter to the attention of the 
Legislature, to the end that the recommendations referred to might be 
embodied in the statute law of the state. The committee as constituted is 
as follows: Henry Wade Rogefs, President of Northwestern University, 
Chairman ; William R. Harper, President of Chicago University ; Andrew 
S. Draper, President of Illinois State University ; John H. Finley, President 
of Knox College ; J. E. Bradley, President of Illinois College ; Charles A. 
Blanchard, President of Wheaton College; E, M Smith, President of 
Illinois Wesleyan College; Austen K. DeBlois, President of Sh'urtleff Col- 
lege ; J. M. Ruthrauf , President of Carthage College ; Archelaus E. Turner, 
President of Lincoln University ; W. R. Bridgman, Professor of Lake Forest 
L^niversity. 



FRAUDULENT DIPLOMAS AND STATE 

SUPERVISION. 



The legal incorporation of the universities of Europe was 
accomplished by the charters of popes and kings. In the United 
States the universities derived their right to exist from specific 
charters granted by state legislatures. A great deal of the time of 
the state legislatures was occupied in granting charters of incor- 
poration for all sorts of business enterprises. In the course of 
time it became desirable to relieve the legislatures of this burden. 
To this end provisions were incorporated into the constitutions of 
the several states prohibiting the creation of corporations by spe- 
cial laws, and declaring that general laws should be passed for the 
organization of all corporations. A provision of this kind exists 
in the constitution of Illinois. It is undoubtedly a wise provision, 
and there is no disposition to secure its repeal. Educational insti- 
tutions in this state, and the same is true of other states, must now 
be incorporated under general laws. The General Assembly has 
enacted that persons desiring to incorporate a university or col- 
lege may file in the office of the Secretary of State, a statement 
in writing which shall set forth the intent to form a corporation, 
a copy of the instrument by which the endowment of the institu- 
tion is provided, the name adopted for the proposed corporation, 
the name of the town in which the principal place of business of 
the corporation is to be located, and the names of the trustees. 
Upon the filing of this paper the Secretary of State issues a cer- 
tificate of which the aforesaid statement is made a part, declaring 
that the organization of the corporation is perfected. This must 
be recorded in the office of the recorder of deeds of the county 
in which the institution is to be situated. This being done, the 
institution is deemed fully organized. 

The trustees of an institution thus incorporated are given power 
to "prescribe the course of study to be observed in the institution, 
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or any department thereof, and may grant such literary honors 
and degrees as are usually granted by like institutions, and give 
suitable diplomas." (Starr & Curtis's Ann. Statutes of Illinois, 

vol. 3, p. 3971- ) 

The objection we make is not to the principle that educational 

institutions are incorporated under a general law. It is to the 
inadequacy of the general law which the legislature has provided. 
The law itself is defective and unsatisfactory. It does not safe- 
guard the educational interests of the state. Under it great abuses 
exist which have brought discredit upon the commonwealth of 
Illinois and injured the standing of its educational institutions 
throughout the world. 

Under the laws of the state there has developed and flourished 
the National University, with headquarters in the city of Chicago. 
The Chicago Times-Herald, under date of November 22, 1897, 
made an exposure of this institution. The facts thus published 
show that this National University has not only brought disgrace 
upon this commonwealth, but has discredited American degrees in 
Europe and Asia, and been publicly denounced in the British 
parliament. It exists on paper only, and has no standing in any 
educational institution in the world. And yet, as the London press 
has stated, it has had "the insolence to nominate agents to carry on 
its scandalous traffic in foreign countries, and has scattered its de- 
grees over England, Germany and India for a money compensa- 
tion." A paper published in Germany has discussed the matter 
under the head, "American Diploma Swindlers." The Board of 
Administration of Oxford University has called public attention to 
the misdemeanor of which the so-called "Chancellor" of this so- 
called National University is guilty in filling out doctor's diplomas 
for money. The learned head of this National diploma mill, when 
written to as to what it would be necessary for the v/riter to do 
to obtain a degree, replied after the manner which is pursued by 
dealers in job lots: "Trusting to receive your order by return 
mail, I am, etc." What a reflection upon this great state, that an 
institution should be able to exist under the protection of its laws, 
from which a doctor's degree can be "ordered" as you would order 
so much bacon and eggs I Written to by a member of the English 
government who made inquiry as to his right to grant degrees, 
this "chancellor" of the exchequer for the National University 
replied : "This university is a regularly chartered institution, and 
so far as that goes, in the absence of any law to the contrary, has 
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as much right to grant degrees as the universities of Oxford or 
Cambridge, or any in this country." A Mr. Mendel, of England, 
who had paid ninety dollars for a worthless degree of Ph.D. from 
this somewhat unique institution, asked the British authorities to 
prosecute, and one of the English papers made the following com- 
ment, which ought to be interesting reading to the people of this 
commonwealth : "He is certainly entitled to complain of the State 
of Illinois, which granted a charter to this precious 'university.' " 

Men of no scholastic attainments and of no ability make parade 
in Europe of the highest academic degrees conferred upon them 
by an institution duly authorized to grant them by the State of 
Illinois. It is not surprising that professors in foreign universities 
should inform us that "these men are doing much harm for the 
reputation of American universities," or that the Ambassador of 
the United States at Berlin should write home that he hoped the 
nuisance might be suppressed. We may safely appeal to the honest 
and intelligent people of this commonwealth, and ask them through 
their law-making body to so reform our laws as to make such dis- 
graceful proceedings hereafter impossible within our borders. 

The fact that one such institution exists in the state ought to be 
enough to work a reform in the laws under which so offensive a 
nuisance is permitted to carry on its disreputable work. But a 
system of laws which makes possible one such institution places 
no limit upon the number of them that may be organized. As a 
matter of fact, the National University does not stand alone. There 
are other institutions, as we shall see, that are equally as bad. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations of the National Asso- 
ciation of Dental Faculties made a report to that association at a 
meeting held at Omaha in August, 1898. That report reflects in 
the severest manner upon the good name of the State of Illinois. 
In an exposure of the fraudulent dental schools whose existence 
is made possible by bad laws, the report says : 

"The State of Illinois is a glaring example of this kind of vicious legisla- 
tion, and nearly or quite all the fraudulent colleges are now located in the 
City of Chicago, to the great reproach of the state and the profession of 
dentistry within its borders. That city contains some of the very best of 
our professional educational institutions, and at the same time the most 
villainous impostures conceivable. * * * * Men unacquainted 
with professional educational afifairs, who know not the wiles of designing 
tricksters who would take advantage of an innocent law to further their 
own selfish purposes, are not the best judges of what is proper legislation 
for the professions. In an unsuspecting moment, and without sufficient 



consideration, there was placed upon the Illinois statute books an enactment 
which, while assuming to further business interests, and honestly intended 
for their benefit, allows the incorporation under the law of associations that 
may carry on a fraudulent diploma business. * * * * This 
seems a monstrous state of affairs, but it has been suffered to exist for years. 
The citizens of other states are powerless, for Illinois is supreme within 
her own jurisdiction, and she continues to protect her criminals in their 
villainy. The task of securing the repeal of this vicious law is too great for 
the courage of its reputable men, for ignorance and vice have struck hands 
in its maintenance. * * * * As a consequence of the continuance 
of this demoralizing law, a considerable number of the practitioners of 
Chicago carry in their pockets, or exhibit on their walls, college charters 
conferring upon them the power to issue diplomas in dentistry. A number 
of advertising offices are legally conducted under such names as *The Illinois 
Academy of Medicine and Dentistry,* *The College of Painless Dentistry,' 
*The Union College of Dentistry,* etc., and the certificates of the Secretary 
of State, under the great seal of the State of Illinois, can be obtained certify- 
ing to their entire legal respectability and status. It seems to your com- 
mittee that the decent part of the profession of this grand state should 
begin an agitation for the repeal of this vicious law. It is earnestly to 
be hoped that as soon as the professional men of the state are aroused 
from their lethargy and made to comprehend the enormity of the condition, 
they will present the subject before the Legislature in its proper light, and 
the disgraceful law will be so amended that it will not apply to educational 
institutions, and the charters already issued under it will be very promptly 
canceled." 

The report goes cm to name five Chicago institutions which it 
declares are not recognized by reputable schools of dentistry. The 
statement is as follows :* 

"(i) The * * * * School of Dental Surgery.' The name 
of the dean is published as * * * *. The president is a man 
by the name of * * * * ^ lawyer, with an office in the Unity building. 
The secretary is a druggist by the name of * * * *. These gentlemen 
sign the diplomas, and the instruction given, as far as known^ has been in 
the office of one dentist * * * *, and it has been charged also at a well- 
known post-graduate school of Chicago for a month or so. 

"(2) *The * * * * College and * * * * University of Chi- 
cago.' This is located on * * * * street, near * * * * avenue. 
The name of the dean is * * * *, who was formerly a barber in Berlin, 
but who came to this country and graduated from the Hahnemann Home- 
opathic Medical College. * * * * is said to be all there is to this 'col- 
lege,' and he offers to grant degrees in medicine, dentistry, philosophy, law, 
midwifery and divinity, or almost anything else. 

"(3) The * * * * Medical College.' This is located at the cor- 
ner of * * * * streets, * * * * Institute building. ♦ ♦ ♦ *^ 

*The report itself specifically names the institutions and their officers. But these 
names are in this address suppressed. 



Ph.D., is the motorman. The post-office authorities have about run 
this man down, and have employed agents to procure bogus diplomas with 
the view to prosecution and suppression. * * * *^ Ph.D., M.D., ( ?) is 
the reputed vice-president, and * * * *, secretary. 

" (4) The * * * ♦ Dental College,' located at * * * * avenue. 
* * * * is the managing head of this school, which is duly incorpo- 
rated. It professes to give professional instruction, and to be 'regular,' but 
it is not so acknowledged by other colleges. * * * * was formerly con- 
nected with the Examining Board of the State and he posed then as a 
pillar of the law. His diplomas are not recognized by our schools, nor are 
students received from his institution. He has advertised extensively 
abroad, and has been a source of bitter reproach to American dentistry. He 
is not here classed with the admittedly fraudulent operators, but it is 
thought that a considerable amount of investigation as to his methods and 
pretensions might be beneficial to dentistry. 

"(5) '* * * * Academy,' ♦ * * * street, Chicago, 111. Prof. 
j)j. >ic 4c ♦ 4c ^ 'Magnificus.' This is a side issue and is presumably 
fraudulent. Sufficient data has not yet been procured concerning this affair. 
It should be completely unearthed." 

The demoralization likewise extends to the medical schools 
organized under the general laws of the state. In an address 
delivered in May last, before the Illinois State Medical Society, 
J. W. Pettit, M.D., of Ottawa, said : 

"There are now in the city of Chicago alone twenty-one chartered medi- 
cal schools, of all grades, from the best in the world down to those which 
have little more than a pretense of teaching force or equipment. Hundreds 
of incompetents are turned loose every year upon a confiding and unsus- 
pecting public, whose legal standing is the sarnie as the students graduated 
from the best colleges. These facts are very generally known to the 
profession, but not to the people, who are the parties most interested. Thus 
it will be seen that the time-honored diploma, which it was supposed would 
deliver us and the people from the thraldom and disgrace of incompetency 
and charlatanism, has been wrested from us and used to compass our 
defeat." 

The Secretary of the Illinois State Board of Health has again 
and again referred to this subject in his annual reports to the 
Board. In his report for 1898 he calls these Illinois diploma 
mills that confer the degree of M.D. as "these infamous concerns," 
and quotes the words of a former Attorney-General of this State, 
that they "do no good to any class of people upon earth, excepting 
grave diggers and undertakers." 

He continues : 

"As under the laws of Illinois, any three or more persons may, for a 
nominal fee, obtain a charter from the State for the organization of any 
institution for a charitable, educational or other purpose, little relief from 
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this state of affairs can be looked for until legislation is obtained, placing 
the issuing of charters of educational institutions with some organized body 
in the State, which will have the power also to revoke those already issued." 

Degrees in medicine and dentistry can be obtained in Chicago 
for ten dollars. 

An illustration of the degradation to which we have descended 
is furnished by the following advertisement which was printed in 
the Chicago Journal of November 12, 1898 : 



"PERSONAL. Justice to Undergraduate Doctors and Dentists. — Un- 
dergraduate practitioners furnishing sufficient proof of their practice 
through the proper officials can have the degree of M.D. or D.D.S. lawfully 

conferred by a dental medical college without attendance. Address , 

Chicago." 

The law schools have not escaped the infection. Protest upon 
protest has been made by the bar associations of the state and the 
city of Chicago until the schools have been at last compelled, by 
the action of the Supreme Court, to lengthen their courses of study 
and advance their requirements for admission, while at the same 
time their graduates have been deprived of the right to be admitted 
to the bar on their diplomas. 

I have in my possession a letter written by the Dean of a pro- 
fessional school in the state of New York, from which I also quote : 

"There is no question that the Illinois laws are professionally the most 
villainous of any in existence and are a blot upon professional civilization. 
* * * * The profession in Illinois owe it to the rest of the profes- 
sional world to remove that stain at any cost, and it should be the first and 
about the only work in which they engage until that shall have been accom- 
plished. * * * * all over Europe are scattered the advertisements of 
Chicago fraudulent colleges, and attached is the published certificate of the 
Secretary of State as to their legal respectability and regularity. Is it any 
wonder that Chicago educational institutions are a by-word and a stench 
in the nostrils of Europeans?" 

The London Daily News has recently made this comment : 

"Among the other industries of Chicago is the manufacture of university 
degrees. Indeed it turns out graduates as quickly and easily as it manip- 
ulates hogs." 

The statement has been made upon reliable authority that in 
Lx)uisiana, in the "good old reconstruction days," a university was 
established and a board of trustees appointed. That the board met 
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and elected officers, whereupon the secretary moved that the degree 
of LL.D. be conferred upon the president. This was carried, and 
thereupon the vice-president moved that the same degree be con- 
ferred upon the secretary. This also carried, and before the meet- 
ing adjourned, the degree had been conferred upon each member 
of the board. After this action an adjournment was had and the 
trustees never reassembled. It may be said that any board of 
trustees may abuse the degree conferring power. That is con- 
ceded. The fact, however, is that a board will not abuse its power 
provided it is composed of persons who are worthy to be entrusted 
with its exercise. It is important, therefore, that the law under 
which such boards are organized shall be so framed as to afford 
some sort of guaranty that only suitable persons, persons of char- 
acter and standing, shall be allowed to assume the responsibility 
and the power of granting degrees. It is evident enough that no 
guaranty whatever is afforded by a law under which any individual 
who can get two or three others to unite with him can become 
invested with the right to grant degrees by complying with certain 
simple statutory provisions. 

Under laws like those we have in Illinois there is nothing to 
prevent men who are without honor or standing from establishing 
a nominal university and following the Louisiana precedent. But 
under the laws in force in some of the states, it would be impossi- 
ble for such men ever to be invested with the degree conferring 
power. In a state, whose laws I presume were as liberal as those 
in this state, a joke is told of a mountaineer, who, in speaking of 
one of the colleges of the state, claimed that he was one of its 
alma mater's himself — ^meaning of course that he was one of the 
alumni. The joke would be a good one if the subject were not too 
serious to jest about. So contemptuous an opinion is entertained 
in Germany of our American degrees that Andrew D. White, the 
Ambassador of the United States at Berlin, declares that they are 
not only sneered at in that country, but that they have been made 
a feature in a comedy which he witnessed at the Royal Theater in 
that city. 

State supervision is necessary, however, for other reasons than 
that of protection against institutions palpably fraudulent. It is 
needed as against institutions having a real faculty and a curricu- 
lum of study, but so low a standard of admission and graduation 
that the degrees when granted in due order do not represent those 
attainments in learning which justify the honors conferred. In 



Germany, and in other countries in Europe, the minister of educa- 
tion is invested with the power of establishing a minimum standard 
to which institutions of learning must conform or forfeit their 
right to confer degrees. Existing conditions in this country make 
evident the necessity of similar supervision. Institutions that are 
little more than high schools are, in the United States, conferring 
collegiate degrees. This is not respectable, and it is not honest. 

The better class of American universities insist on two or three 
years of graduate study, carried on in residence, as a condition 
for the Ph.D. degree. But there are institutions which are 
universities only in name, which persist in granting that 
very honorable degree without requiring resident work, and 
after passing a merely nominal examination. This they are 
induced to do for the money it brings to a depleted treasury, and 
for the names of graduate students it enables them to parade in a 
not overburdened catalogue. The power should certainly exist 
somewhere of putting an end to such disreputable business. 

Again, it is extraordinary that it should be possible to obtain 
the degree of D.C.L. on easier conditions than are exacted for the 
degree of B.S., Ph.B., or A.B. And yet a law school, established 
in this state, and having for its object according to its own modest 
announcement, "the promotion of a higher standard of legal edu- 
cation," has been granting this degree without insisting as a pre- 
liminary condition that candidates should have had at least a high 
school education. I submit whether there ought not to be a power 
lodged somewhere to make it impossible to so prostitute that old 
and highly respected degree. 

From what has been said it is evident that under the existing 
laws of the state an unfortunate condition confronts us. As a body 
of Illinois educators, we can consider no more important subject 
than the one which now engages our attention. We owe it to the 
state, to the cause of education, to the institutions with which we 
are respectively connected, as well as to ourselves, not only to 
expose the fraudulent schools and universities which discredit our 
educational system, but to point out what we conceive to be the 
necessary reform in the laws, so that we may escape hereafter the 
humiliation and the disgrace which attaches to existing abuses. 
It is our duty to bring this matter to the attention of the legisla- 
ture. That body will listen to what the teachers of the state have 
to say. From the days of Aristotle wise statesmen have recognized 
that education is a matter which has a paramount claim upon the 
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attention of the legislator. "Nothing is of more importance for 
the public weal," wrote Franklin to Samuel Johnson. 

The power to confer degrees is a very high power, and is every- 
where so regarded. A degree is intended to be an academic dis- 
tinction which a university or college confers as a mark of pro- 
ficiency in scholarship. The use of academic degrees is as old as 
the thirteenth century, and is borrowed, as Gibbon states in his 
autobiography, from the mechanic corporations, which granted a 
testimonial of skill and a license to practice his trade to an appren- 
tice who had served his time. The power to confer a degree is a 
franchise. In the United States no institution has the right to 
grant degrees unless the power to do so has been granted to it by 
the legislature. (People v. Trustees of Geneva College, 5 Wen- 
dell 211-217, 1830; Case of the Medical College of Philadelphia, 
3 Wharton 445, 456, 1838; Townshend v. Gray, 62 Vermont 373, 
1890.) As this power is derived from the legislature, that body 
should so far as is possible guard it from abuse. 

The courts tell us that "The degrees conferred in colleges are 
not offices or appointments, but they confer honor, influence and 
respectability to a certain extent." (3 Wharton 445, 456.) And 
again : "The degree of M.D. is something more than a Jiitle, it is 
a certificate attesting the fact that the person upon whom it has 
been conferred has successfully mastered the curriculum of study 
prescribed by the authorities of an institution created by law and 
by law authorized to issue such certificate. It has thus a legal 
sanction and authority. But it has more. In practical affairs it 
introduces its possessor to the confidence and patronage of the gen- 
eral public. Its legal character gives it a moral and material credit 
in the estimation of the world, and makes it thereby a valuable 
property right of great pecuniary value." (Townshend v. Gray 62 
Vermont 373. 1890.) The same thing is true of other profes- 
sional degrees — LL.B., D.D.S., Ph.G. — ^and of the ordinary aca- 
demic degrees. But a degree, which the courts call "a valuable 
property right of great pecuniary value," is made valueless, if 
irresponsible institutions, like some which exist in this state, are to 
be permitted to bestow them upon the illiterate and the unworthy. 
The abuse of the degree conferring power has been likened, by 
more than one court, to the witty French minister who threatened 
to create so many dukes that it would be no honor to be one, and 
a burning disgrace not to be one. 
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As to the power to grant degrees the law is stated in Bacon's 
Abridgment as follows : 

"Considered as corporations, these learned bodies (the univer- 
sities) are merely the creatures of the crown. The power of grant- 
ing degrees flows from that source; for, if the crown erects an 
university, the power of conferring degrees is incident to the grant ; 
and in point of fact, they never affected to confer degrees till they 
were incorporated." (Title, University.) A university, and prob- 
ably a college having a faculty of arts and sciences, has an implied 
right to confer degrees. But in the case of other educational insti- 
tutions the power must be expressly conferred. When a law 
school is incorporated and given the power to confer degrees, it 
c'ein only confer the ordinary law degrees. When it undertakes 
to confer academic degrees, as the Ph.D. degree, it usurps a fran- 
chise which does not belong to it, and can be proceeded against 
in the courts. A law school in this state not long ago announced 
that it would confer the Ph.D. degree. It might as well presume 
to confer the degree of M.D., or D.D., or A.B. The American Bar 
Association has denounced such action, and the courts will un- 
doubtedly be called upon to suppress the evil, if that course appears 
necessary to put an end to what is unquestionably an outrage. 

The lack of any adequate supervision in most of our states 
astonishes the Europeans, and they are at a loss to understand 
our seeming indifference on this important subject. Mr. Freeman, 
the English historian, visited the United States in 1881, and on 
his return to England published his "Impressions" of our country. 
In that work he says : 

"One 6f the first things that strike the foreigner is the amazing number 
of universities and colleges. * * * * we can hardly be wrong in inferring 
that the degrees granted by some of these institutions cannot be worth very 
much. * * * * "We are somewhat amused at home at the ease and cool- 
ness with which any new-made school, without the least shadow of a collegi- 
ate foundation, dubs itself a 'college.' * ♦ ♦ ♦ But these 'colleges' at 
least do not call themselves universities ; they do not profess to grant degrees. 
It is allowed that for the exercise of this last power a royal charter must be 
had. Now, my feelings make me most loath to say a word in any federal 
country against the powers of the several states; but it surely is not un- 
reasonable to hint that the right of granting degrees should be assumed only 
by authority of the federal power. For a degree is surely a national thing, 
or rather it is something more than a national thing. It ought to be 
* * * * something like knighthood in old times, a badge of scholarship 
which should enable a man to take his place among scholars in any land 
to which he may come.** 
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The suggestion that the degree-conferring power should be 
derived from the national government is one which we need not 
consider. It is so contrary to the theory upon which our system 
of government is based that it would be impossible to secure for 
it any serious consideration. But Mr. Freeman's criticism of the 
manner in which degrees are granted in this country is important, 
as showing the unfavorable impression made upon him, and the 
desirability of reform in so important a matter. 

During the year 1898 Professor Knight, of the University of 
St. Andrews, visited the universities of the United States, and on 
his return published in the Edinburgh Scotsman the result of his 
personal observations. His comments are along the line of those 
made by Mr. Freeman. He says : 

"It was inevitable that minor institutions should spring up in many of 
the states and assume the rank of universities. Each of the states can do as 
it likes in the matter of instituting, endowing, and recognizing colleges. 
* * * * As in the case of churches, unnecessary colleges have been 
planted and sanctioned and a degree-planting charter has been sometimes 
too easily obtained. * * * * The central educational bureau at Wash- 
ington might with advantage have power to say whether any mushroom col- 
lege should or should not have the power of conferring degrees. It is surely 
of immense advantage to the people of every land to know the source and the 
nature of the source, whence its academic degrees are derived. * * * * 
It should not be diflftcult to introduce a measure into the House of Represent- 
atives and Congress, and pass it, which would give power to the Minister of 
Education at Washington to regulate the power of all the colleges in the 
matter of conferring degrees. * * * * Surely in no civilized country of 
the world should there be from 400 to 700 degree-granting colleges existing 
and flourishing." 

The value of American degrees has been seriously diminished 
throughout Europe as a result of the failure of the American states 
to exercise supervision over the degree-conferring bodies. Ameri- 
can degrees have been so much discredited abroad that students 
from Europe are not attracted by our universities, although some 
of our institutions compare favorably with any of those in the 
old world. European states are discriminating against our 
degrees, even going so far in some cases as to legislate against 
them. Those holding American degrees in medicine or dentistry, 
and who desire to practice abroad, have been as a consequence 
greatly embarrassed and inconvenienced in their professional 
career. 

The state of Illinois is probably more to blame for this condi- 
tion than any of the other states. This is not because its laws 
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are worse than those of other states. But it is due to the fact 
that fraudulent institutions can thrive best in a great city. They 
cannot live in New York, or Philadelphia. State legislation has 
made that impossible. The consequence is that they establish 
themselves in Chicago, where state legislation has not as yet made 
it impossible for them to thrive. Illinois being so largely respons- 
ible for the discrediting of American degrees should not delay 
a single unnecessary day in taking appropriate action to remedy 
the wrong it is inflicting upon the universities of the United States, 
and the embarrassments to which it is subjecting in foreign lands 
the holders of American degrees. 

It should be understood, however, that in this country there are 
at least a few states in which adequate supervision has been pro- 
vided. 

The laisses faire policy, which is responsible for the existing 
abuses which characterize our educational affairs, has found no 
favor in New York. That state has set an altogether admirable 
example. Its legislature, at its first session after the close of the 
revolutionary war, created the University of New York, and 
placed it in control of a Board of Regents, composed of men of the 
highest character and distinction. The University of New York 
is not a teaching body. It includeis and has supervision over all 
the colleges and academies of the state, although each has its own 
board of trustees for the management of its individual affairs. 
The regents of the University of New York are elected by the 
legislature of the state, and no person can be at the same time a 
regent of the university and a trustee or officer of any one of the 
colleges or academies of the state. The laws of New York confer 
upon the regents authority to incorporate universities, colleges, 
academies, and other educational institutions, with such powers 
and subject to such limitations and restrictions "as the regents may 
prescribe in conformity to law." They are also given the right, 
for sufficient cause, to suspend or revoke the charter of any educa- 
tional institution. Under a law piassed in 1892 it is provided that — 

**No institution shall be given power to confer degrees in this state unless 
it shall have resources of at least $500,000; and no institution for higher 
education shall be incorporated without suitable provision, approved by 
the regents, for buildings, furniture, educational equipment, and proper 
maintenance." 

Under the ordinances of the university it has, however, been 
provided that "if the regents are satisfied that public interests will 



be promoted by such incorporation, that suitable provision has been 
made for buildings, furniture, educational equipment, and proper 
maintenance, and that the institution has resources of at least 
$100,000 if it is a college, $50,000 if an academy," then a charter 
may be issued to it. But institutions incorporated under this pro- 
vision are not given degree-conferring powers. The regents have 
also adopted the following ordinance : 

"No educational institution or association incorporated or conducted as 
a business enterprise, so that any part of its assets or income may be divided 
among stockholders or members, shall have university membership, or share 
in any grant of public money, or publish itself as holding its charter from, or 
having any connection with the university, except in words, for the use of 
which it has written permission from the regents. If subject to university 
supervision it shall use the words 'chartered as a stock (or business) corpor- 
ation,* or some other descriptive word or phrase accepted by the regents 
as suflftciently indicating its proprietary character wherever the fact of its 
incorporation is printed. 

"This group shall include all corporations holding limited charters for 
the university, and also every association or institution under university 
supervision not so organized, that all its assets and receipts from tuition or 
other sources, must be used solely for the benefit of the public, and without 
profit to stockholders, officers or teachers, beyond reasonable compensation 
for services actually rendered." 

The state of Pennsylvania has recently followed the New York 
example. In 1895 ^^ legislature of that commonwealth passed an 
act creating a college and university council and conferred upon it 
full authority to decide upon the advisability of chartering new 
institutions. No institution can now be chartered in that state 
with power to confer degrees unless its assets amount to $500,000 
for the exclusive purpose of promoting instruction, and unless the 
faculty consists of at least six regular professors, who devote all 
their time to the instruction of its college or university classes. 
The council has adopted uniform entrance requirements, which 
are obligatory as a minimum on all the collegiate institutions of the 
state. No baccalaureate degree in arts, science, philosophy, or 
literature can now be conferred by any institution in the state on 
any student who has not completed a college or university course 
covering four years. 

In Massachusetts it has been made a misdemeanor, punishable 
by fine and imprisonment, for a corporation or an individual to 
confer degrees without express legislative sanction. Similar action 
has also been taken in New York. 

The attention of members of this Association is called to the 
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fact that action in favor of state supervision has already been taken 
by some of our educational bodies. The Section on Higher Educa- 
tion of the National Educational Association of the United States 
adopted unanimously, in 1897, the following resolution : 

"Resolved, That the state should exercise supervision over degree-con- 
ferring institutions through some properly constituted tribunal having power 
to fix a minimum standard of requirements for admission to or graduation 
from such institutions, and with the right to deprive of the degree-con- 
ferring power institutions not conforming to the standard so prescribed." 

The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, at a meeting held in Chicago, in April, 1898, unanimously 
recommended that a law be enacted in the several states repre- 
sented in that body, which should embody the following sugges- 
tions :* 

1. That in each state represented in the association an effort be made at 
the earliest opportunity to establish by law a body to be known as "The 
Educational Commission of * * * *** (Inserting the name of the 
state) . 

2. That the commission be composed of not less than six members nor 
more than nine. 

3. That the members of the commission be appointed by the Governor 
and confirmed by the Senate. That no person be eligible to appointment on 
the commission who is a member of the faculty, or board of trustees, or 
other governing body, of any educational institution within the state. And 
that membership in the commission be forfeited ipso facto if at any time 
subsequent to the appointment aforesaid the person so appointed becomes 
connected with any educational institution in the manner above mentioned. 

4. That the members of the commission hold office for a period of not 
less than six years. And that the term of office be so arranged that not more 
than one-third shall retire in any one year. 

5. That institutions hereafter incorporated shall derive the degree-con- 
ferring power from the commission, and not otherwise. That institutions 
heretofore incorporated and which now possess the degree-conferring 
power, may continue to exercise the same unless deprived of the right so 
to do by the commission, on the ground that the institution affected falls 
below the standard which the commission has established. 

6. That the commission shall not grant the degree-conferring power to 
any institution incorporated as a business enterprise, or to anyone in which 
any part of the assets or income can be divided among stockholders, or to 
any institution having lower requirements for admission or graduation than 
the minimum standard therefor established by the commission, or to any 

* The committee reporting these recommendations was constituted as follows: Henry 
Wade Rogers, President of Northwestern Universi%, Chairman; F. H. Snow, President of 
the University of Kansas ; R. H. Jesse, President of the University of Missouri; Joseph 
Swain, President of the University of Indiana; George £. MacLean, President of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; Andrew S. Draper, President of the University of Illinois; George A. 
Gates, President of Iowa College. 
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institution hereafter established as a college or university unless its produc- 
tive endowment shall amount to at least $100,000. 

7. The commission shall not confer the degree-conferring power upon 
any institution until such institution has applied therefor in writing, and 
accompanied the application with the sworn statement of the president and 
treasurer as to the amount of its productive endowment, the provision made 
for buildings, furniture, apparatus, and the requirements for admission and 
graduation. 

8. The commission shall have the right, after having given reasonable 
notice, to withdraw the degree-conferring power from any institution upon 
which it has conferred it, whenever an institution fails to meet the condi- 
tions necessary to justify the granting of the power in the first instance. 

9. The commission may require any institution to which it has granted 
the degree-conferring power, to report under oath to it, at such times as it 
may designate upon such matters as it deems necessary, to enable it to exer- 
cise intelligently the powers reposed in it. And the failure of an institution 
to report within a reasonable time and in a satisfactory manner, shall justify 
the commission in withdrawing from an institution, so oflFending, its degree- 
conferring power. 

10. Any institution which exercises the degree-conferring power con- 
trary to the provisions hereinbefore set forth, shall forfeit its right to exist 
as an educational institution, and it shall be the duty of the law officers of 
the state to wind up its affairs. And the members of a board of trustees so 
offending shall be individually liable to fine, or imprisonment, or both, 
according to the discretion of the court. 

The Association making the recommendations referred to, rep- 
resents the colleges and secondary schools of Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska and Colorado. 

The American Bar' Association has also had this matter under 
consideration, and, at the meeting in Saratoga in 1898, unanimous- 
ly adopted the following : 

"Resolved, That the American Bar Association disapproves the policy 
which now generally prevails in the several states and which makes it 
possible for persons to organize law schools and confer degrees without 
reference to the length of the course of study or the qualifications required 
for admission and graduation of students, and that this association believes 
that the degree-conferring power should be subject to strict supervision, and 

"Resolved further, That this association emphatically disapproves of the 
conferring by law schools of the Ph.D. degree, or any other than the strictly 
law degree." 

It certainly is very significant that these representative and 
influential organizations are on record as unanimously in favor of 
state supervision of degree-conferring institutions. The time has 
arrived when the Illinois State Teachers' Association should take 
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similar action. But the evil of which we complain cannot be cured 
by simply passing resolutions. This Association should take active 
measures to secure from the legislature at its coming session the 
desired legislation. Let us adopt the recommendations made by 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Then let us set to work to have them embodied in the statutes of 
the commonwealth. This st'ate is great in population, in manufac- 
tures and commerce, and in its educational institutions. It should 
be proud to place itself by the side of New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Massachusetts in safeguarding the interests of the higher edu- 
cation. It should no longer by its defective laws give occasion for 
the reproaches now made against its good name. It should make 
haste to remove this stain from its escutcheon. 
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